THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

"Tom Jones" as in "Clarissa'Vone 6r more models of
perfection; whereas they found men and women such as
they had seen and known in real life; and they were non-
plussed by Fielding's frank realism. The great fame of
"Tom Jones" belongs to later times, when neither private
friendship nor malice nor envy could warp the reader's
judgment. With this explanation and caution, I will pro-
ceed to the real story of how the novel was received when
first published. Fact may seem stranger than fiction.

Of Fielding's friends, where were Pitt and Lyttelton,
both of whom had commended the book while it was in
manuscript? In their published works neither "Tom
Jones" nor Fielding is even mentioned. A passage, to be
sure, in. one of Lyttelton's "Dialogues of the Dead" com-
pliments Fielding for "a true spirit of comedy, and an
exact representation of nature, with fine moral touches";
that dialogue, however, was written not by Lyttelton, but by
Ms friend Elizabeth Montagu, the Blue Stocking, who in
general put Eichardson above Fielding. Where was Gar-
rick, whose Hamlet Fielding had praised for its perfect
naturalness? Where was Allen, whose character had been
drawn in Squire Allworthy? Where was Warburton, in
whose hands, said Fielding, had been placed the key to the
treasures of ancient learning? The guest of Allen at Prior
Park in the summer of 1749, Warburton was sending to
Richard Hurd at Cambridge news of the literary world,
but he condescended to no phrase in favour of a writer
who had bestowed upon him many an undeserved compli-
ment. Two years elapsed before the world knew that he
rated Marivaux and Fielding foremost among those novel-
ists who have given "a faithful and chaste copy of real life
and manners." Both Shenstone and Lady Luxborough
preferred "Joseph Andrews" to "Tom Jones." Writing
to the poet from Barrells, March 23, 1749, Lady Lux-
borough says in the midst of her letter:

127el" or "Bell" when he meant Lady
